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HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 

BY J. F. SCHELTEMA 



The Low Countries and particularly the basin of the 
Scheldt having been shaped by nature into a cockpit for 
the contentious nations of West and Central Europe, the 
question of control over the navigation of that river v^as 
always one of wider interest than seemed warranted by its 
importance in times of peace alone. Long before Fortuna- 
tus, Bishop of Poitiers, extolled it, in his poetical life of St. 
Martin, under its Latin alias of Scaldis, the giant Anti- 
gonus used to levy toll on the masters of the primitive sail- 
ing craft that passed up and down its shallow channel, and 
to cut off the hands of whoever refused to pay, throwing 
them into the water that laved the ramparts of his fortified 
abode where now the Steen bears witness to the solid archi- 
tecture of a later stronghold. Hence the name Antwerp 
(derived from hand werpen: hand throwing) and the castle 
flanked by two hands in the ancient city's coat of arms. 
Hence also the commemorative fountain that fronts its 
town-hall in the market place, surmounted by a statue of 
Salvius Brabd, the semi-mythical hero who slew Antigonus 
and made the Scheldt free for his people's earliest com- 
mercial pursuits. 

The Low Countries passed through many vicissitudes, 
and after the ordeal of the Eighty Years' War, the Treaty 
of Munster assigned in 1648 the river's mouth to the young 
Republic, formed by the union of the northern provinces, 
which had achieved their religious and political liberty. 
This arrangement was not relished by the still fettered 
South, and the Emperor Josef II, visiting his Austrian 
Netherlands in 1781, had to listen to no end of complaints, 
especially from the burghers of Antwerp, with respect to 
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the subjection of their main artery of traffic and outlet to 
the sea. His efforts to obtain redress, coupled with his 
wish to abrogate the Barrier Treaty of 1715, led to a partial 
adjustment of conflicting claims, which tided over a period 
in European politics, " the most critical since the outbreak 
of the Thirty Years' War," as Sir James Harris, afterwards 
first Earl of Malmesbury, reported from the Hague. 
France rode a very high horse while England remained 
comparatively passive. This apathetic attitude changed, 
however, when in 1792 the French republican troops 
occupied what now is Belgium, and turned to the deep 
anxiety which revealed itself in the Walcheren expedition 
of 1809 when Antwerp began to loom large as the pistol 
aimed by Napoleon at England's breast. The Napoleonic 
wars bring us to the Congress of Vienna and its creation of 
the kingdom of the United Netherlands, allotted to the 
Prince of Orange-Nassau, William I, by his royal appel- 
lation, who, as a personal compensation for the ancestral 
domains (Siegen, Diez, Dillenburg and Hadamar), which 
he had to relinquish in favor of Prussia, received moreover 
the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, an integral part of the 
German Federation with a federal fortress commanding 
its capital. One of the features of the Congress of Vienna, 
besides the redistribution of crowns and dominions it rev- 
elled in, was its inquiry, by means of a Committee on the 
Navigation of Rivers, into divers controversies about the 
Rhine, the Neckar, the Main, the Moselle and the Scheldt. 
For the revival of the Southern Netherlands, in particular 
of Antwerp, whose shipping and trade had sadly declined 
under Austrian rule, great things were expected from their 
union with the North. 

And indeed their industries blossomed into new life; 
Antwerp throve again, thanks also to the improvements 
it owed to Napoleon's activity, and began to rival Rotter- 
dam as a port of transit. But, taking all together, the 
marriage of North and South, decided upon by the leading 
Powers for their paramount convenience, was an ill-sorted 
one. The Northerners complained that the Southerners 
did not care for their love; the Southerners complained 
that Dutch love smacked of mercenary motives. There 
was constant friction over money matters; there were 
recriminations and the kind of conjugal amenities attendant 
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on an incompatibility of temperament which made the 
lighter, inflammable, more explosive of the two parties sue 
for a divorce before the Court of Europe. Anticipating 
its decree, she seceded, stating her reasons at a plenary 
meeting of the Congress of Brussels which proclaimed her 
independence on November 18, 1830. Though King 
William's measures to restore the partnership by force met 
in the beginning with marked success from a military 
point of view, they failed to win back the recalcitrant 
member, whose effort had the support of Britain and France 
conformably to a development of the international situa- 
tion that required new combinations. True, the Prince of 
Orange's brilliant Ten-Days' Campaign, his dashing 
charges on the battle-field between Diest and Louvain, 
resulted in the eighteen articles of the original project of 
separation being revised and rendered more acceptable to 
Holland in the form of twenty-four articles, finally pre- 
sented by the Conference of London as an ultimatum to 
both the litigants, but Belgium was to have her will. She 
parted company with King William and his loyal Dutch 
subjects, who had to submit to the Treaty, signed at Lon- 
don on May 21st, 1833, which established a modus vivendi 
on the basis of the twenty-four articles already accepted by 
the Parliament at Brussels. The blockade, instituted by 
Britain and France as a means of coercing the Dutch, was 
raised on their sovereign's promise to respect the neutrality 
of the State in swaddling-bands which, for its ruler, had 
chosen Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, widower of 
Princess Charlotte, heiress to the English throne, and con- 
sort, in second nuptials, of Princess Louise of Orleans, the 
daughter of Louis-Philippe. 

William I found in 1838 his chance for reopening the 
discussion about rights he had not yet abandoned, in a 
growing antagonism between England and France, which 
latter Power was suspected of designs for its own aggran- 
dizement in the Belgian game it played. Another Con- 
ference at London terminated the difference by the protocol 
of December 11th, which accorded to Belgium a consider- 
able reduction in her share of the public' debt of the late 
United Netherlands, saddled upon her by the act of 
separation, and to Holland the part of Limburg still in 
dispute, while the equally litigious part of Luxemburg 
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was lumped with the rest of the grand-duchy to constitute 
an hereditary appanage to the house of Nassau. This, 
together with the regulations decided upon for the Meuse 
and the Scheldt, amounted to a diplomatic victory scored 
by Lord Palmerston against the Cabinet of Louis-Philippe. 
But Leopold, the Citizen-King's son-in-law, turned the 
tables on Great Britain and, for that matter, on Holland, 
as far as the trade of Antwerp was concerned, by obtaining 
in 1863 the suppression of the Scheldt tolls. Emulating 
Salvius Brabo, he freed the river of that servitude, not by 
any slaying of ferocious giants, but by the modern process 
of paying fs 12,000,000, Belgium's quota in the sum of 
fs 32,276,566 assessed on the interested Powers to indemnify 
the Dutch treasury for the pecuniary damage it sustained. 
With regard to Luxemburg mention should here be made 
of its role in the events that determined the outcome of the 
Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian Wars. Lilce Dutch 
Limburg it remained up to 1866 in the German Federation. 
Prussia refusing to evacuate its capital, William III, King 
of the Netherlands, always in want of money to provide for 
his menus plaisirs, gladly fell in with a proposition from 
Napoleon III, who, spying an opening for France as Louis- 
Philippe had done before, offered fs 90,000,000 in full pay- 
ment for his title to the grand-duchy and, in addition, a 
guarantee for the affranchisement of Dutch Limburg. 
Disapproving of that deal, Bismarck interfered with a veto, 
delivered through Count Perponcher, Prussian envoy at 
the Hague. Dutch Limburg was nevertheless detached 
from the German Federation, while Luxemburg attained 
its neutrality, to pass after the death of William III of the 
Netherlands, without his leaving male issue, to Adolf of 
Nassau-Weilburg, grandfather of the Grand-Duchess 
Marie-Adelaide, who recently abdicated in favor of her 
sister, Princess Charlotte. 

The revelations made, in 1909, by Baron van Heeckerer 
van Kell, late of the Dutch diplomatic service, ancnt a 
letter from Emperor Wilhelm to Queen Wilhelmina 
written to urge an immediate strengthening of Holland's 
coast defence, were followed by the coup which secured 
for Germany a private harbor near Vlaardingen on the 
New Waterway and, among other events that lent color 
to German pressure as indicated, the building of a strong 
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fortress near Flushing at the mouth of the Hondt or West 
Scheldt, Antwerp's highroad to the sea. The commotion 
in the English and French Press, excited by those doings, 
had not yet subsided when Austria presented her ultimatum 
to Serbia, when neutral Luxemburg and neutral Belgium 
suffered both a sudden invasion. A few days later, August 
5, 1914, Sir Edward Grey, British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, assured the Belgian Government that " the 
British fleet [would] secure the free passage of the Scheldt 
for the revictualling of Antwerp," but the revictualling 
had to be done by land because Holland objected on the 
ground of international agreements which, insuring the 
neutrality of her territorial waters, had been newly con- 
firmed by the rulings of the Hague Conference of 1907. 
Clinching her objection, she exercised her right to close the 
river's mouths with a view to obviate belligerent acts of 
whatever description. Though no right conferred by inter- 
national law and indorsed by international covenants is 
better founded, this bottling up of the Scheldt, as it was 
called, caused the Allies great concern even if it clogged 
Germany's liberty of movement still more than theirs, 
possibly by preventing the use of Antwerp as a submarine 
base and a starting-point for raids across the North Sea 
in a subsequent stage of the war. Holland's resolution in 
this respect, aggravated by alleged facilities to Germany, 
as, for instance, in the case of the steamer Magdalena 
Fischer, said to have made two return voyages between 
Antwerp and Zeebrugge, is now remembered against her 
with other grievances of the same character: her lax inter- 
pretation of the term contraband, specifically with refer- 
ence to food stuffs for the German army, to gravel and sand 
for German military roads and " pill-boxes " ; her obduracy 
in barring her ports to armed merchantmen; ultimately 
her consent to the retreat through Dutch Limburg of some 
70,000 German soldiers who, in that manner, with a large 
quantity of war material and loot, escaped capture after the 
armistice had been concluded. 

It is painfully clear that Holland's readiness to put up 
with anything rather than fight in the noblest cause, that the 
craven abnegation of high principle in her conduct, her 
nerveless inertion, the poor figure she cut, actuated by her 
demoralization consequent on colonial piracy, stimulated 
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Belgium to frame the exorbitant demands put forward at 
the Peace Conference just to try again after their having 
already been dismissed in the 'thirties because they rest on 
none but the flimsiest foundation. Supplementing King 
Albert's declaration of November 22, 1918, in vsrhich he 
renounced the neutrality imposed on Belgium by the 
Treaties of 1831 and 1839, his Government adduced the 
desideratum of increased protection against future invasion, 
to justify a scheme of land grabbing that covered, except 
Luxemburg, Dutch Flanders so-called, to wit, the part of 
the Dutch province of Zeeland situated to the South of 
the Scheldt, and Dutch Limburg with the only coal-mines 
Holland possesses, besides Maastricht as the fairest in a 
cluster of prosperous cities. Why not, one feels inclined 
to ask, the whole of the Netherlands South of the Meuse, 
with Dutch Limburg, the entire province of Zeeland and 
North Brabant into the bargain? It might enhance the 
value of the argument based on strategic necessity, how- 
ever lame at its best, since little doubt exists that, if Dutch 
Limburg had been Belgian territory, the Germans would 
have availed themselves of the fine opportunity so offered 
for operations on a much wider front. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment, thanks to its abject attitude in the grand clash of 
racial instincts, is reduced to a negligible quantity, and if 
Belgium must be territorially rewarded beyond the German 
district of Malmedy, Eupen and neutral Moresnet, what 
could be cheaper and therefore more apt to suit the Allies, 
as the Belgians evidently thought, than to do it at Holland's 
expense? 

Their specious reasonings corroborated the old experi- 
ence that there is but one step from the formulation of a 
wish to the statement of a right. Having shown by their 
conduct that aggression on the part of their eastern neigh- 
bors could not be tolerated, they began to preach the neces- 
sity of their geographical expansion by way of encroach- 
ment on their northern neighbors, asserting with a remark- 
able aplomb and — to borrow an expression of Nestor 
Roqueplan's coining — a far from enviable independance du 
coeur with regard to favors enjoyed and benefits received in 
their days of storm and stress, that such an unprovoked vio- 
lation of international equity would be a strictly correct 
proceeding, justified by law and precedent. This view 
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found interested foreign support, mainly among their south- 
ern neighbors. Questionable promises, discreetly veiled in 
the vagueness of official language, were openly aired for 
biased discussion by a certain section of the French press, 
which advised and continues to advise the Dutch that, as an 
unpleasant but inevitable sequel to every war, the bill of 
costs must be footed by the conquered and neutrals alike. 
Bearing this in mind, two scores might be settled in one sim- 
ple transaction of the time-honored Peace-Congressional 
sort. The flabbiness of Holland's war record being conceded 
and her usefulness as an asylum for Belgian refugees having 
departed, Belgium's debt of gratitude to the land she wishes 
to despoil needs no consideration. Indeed, Flamingants 
and Francillons seem equally forgetful of the hospitality 
extended to them in their hundreds of thousands; within 
twelve hours after the fall of Antwerp, 50,000 fugitives 
crossed the Dutch frontier to safety and a generous 
welcome; the inhabitants of Bergen-op-Zoom and other 
towns and villages in that area, fed and clothed and enter- 
tained of those guests double their own number, and did 
it willingly — but where is the merit of charity if it should 
handicap its object with a decent sense of obligation? 

Apart from the Belgian design on Zeeland, which 
province owes its very existence to the persevering energy 
of the Dutch people in their incessant struggle with the sea, 
while the Scheldt would not be navigable at all if it were 
not for the Dutch dikes, for Dutch dams and weirs, con- 
structed during cfenturies of constant, watchful care, we 
hear it averred that Dutch Limburg and the actual grand- 
duchy of Luxemburg are Belgium's Alsace and Lorraine 
— as if they ever belonged to this newcomer among the 
States of Europe, whose birth happened no farther back 
than 1831 ! And how do Belgian appetencies in that direc- 
tion tally with the self-determination of nationalities? 

Limburg lives quite contentedly under the prevailing 
system and the only effect of a Belgian plot to shake its due 
allegiance was a withering contempt for the instigators of 
such machinations ; the longings of Luxemburg for Belgian 
suzerainty can be gauged by the results of the plebiscite of 
September 28th, when it voted for continuation of the 
grand-ducal regime and an economic alliance with France. 
A I'instar of Belgium clamoring for domination of the 
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lower Scheldt, Switzerland contends for an extension of 
her privileges with regard to the Rhine, which must make 
up for her non-participation in the Convention of Mann- 
heim, subject to the realization of French desires, voiced 
by Marshal Foch when he recommended the formation of 
a buffer-state from the Palatinate and Rhenish Prussia, and 
tuned down to a compromise implying the neutralization 
and demilitarization of the whole Rhine valley in consider- 
ation of the loan preliminary to the annexation of the Saar 
coal-fields. Returning to the pretensions rehashed in Brus- 
sels for the present occasion, one is forcibly reminded of the 
Pan-German contention, formulated by Treitske and dili- 
gently repeated by Teuton opportunists of the blood-and- 
iron variety that the most sacred duty relegated to Ger- 
mania's mailed fist consists in subjugating as her undisput- 
able property the territories astride upon her waterways; 
or Napoleon's preposterous allegation of an earlier date, 
that the Netherlands are, on the contrary, part and parcel 
of France because their soil is composed of mud deposited 
by French rivers. 

Enough to explain why it is possible that, though the 
Belgian demands fall in the category of Pan-German and 
Napoleonic enormities, they yet were deemed worthy of 
discussion by a sub-committee of the Peace Conference. 
In 1815 the Great Powers found it to their advantage 
that the Northern Netherlands should be compensated 
for the loss of Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope by 
the accession of the southern provinces, which had never 
succeeded in gaining their independence; in 1831 it 
suited the convenience of the European concert — and 
such a concert! — again to separate the North and the 
South; in 1919, the Europe of to-day being neither that of 
1815 nor that of 1831, we notice a tendency to reverse 
the procedure adopted after the Napoleonic wars, by en- 
larging Belgium to the detriment of Holland. British 
ideas concerning the Scheldt have changed with the iden- 
tity of the Power most likely to turn the Low Countries to 
account when it comes to dispute Britannia's rule of the 
waves ; France is less than ever in a mood to lose sight of 
the fact that, in Valenciennes and Conde, she, also, controls 
doors of egress and ingress on the delectable stream, while 
in French Flanders she holds the land-portal of the house 
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of plenty to whose Watergate Dutch Flanders serves as the 
southern barbican and parapet. 

Be this as it may, Holland's rights to the estuary of the 
Scheldt, with Dutch Flanders, are formally established 
by all conventions and agreements which, from the Treaty 
of Munster down, contain any reference to its political 
status, while her title to Dutch Limburg, including the city 
of Maastricht, dates back to the Eighty Years' War, waged 
for their independence by the United Provinces of the 
North, when their stadholder Frederik Hendrik took it 
from the Spaniards, its occupation in 1632 and permanent 
tenure being sanctioned and guaranteed by the compact of 
1648 just referred to. After acknowledging, on June 6, the 
soundness of these titles and the validity of the rights which 
they confer, by a declaration of its Council of Four, the 
Peace Conference has nevertheless acquiesced in a reopen- 
ing of the so-called Question of the Scheldt, i. c., of Dutch 
sovereignty over the lower course of that river, and there is 
more than a suspicion of a recrudescence of Belgian aspira- 
tions with respect to Dutch Limburg, too, being fostered by 
subtle influences in harmony with the genial method of 
making the little neutral pay. This creates a strange 
impression, for, though Holland is far from irreproachable, 
least of all in her colonial relations, and, by her sordid 
detachment from the momentous issues of the terrible con- 
flict, has abdicated as a member of the society of nations that 
counts, the tearing up or perversion of solemn engagements 
which protect her territorial integrity would certainly not 
harmonize with the lofty ideals uttered at the Peace 
Conference for translation into deeds of gravest import. 
Who can conceive of " Supreme Justice " at Paris contin- 
uing the "scrap of paper" business and, in this instance, to 
cap the climax, at the invitation of — Belgium? 

J. F. SCHELTEMA. 



